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AMERICA 


Canada 
Broadcasting Unions. About half of the full-time workers in 


Canadian radio and television (3,000 out of 6,000) have organized 
unions. The proportion of workers organized in the national network 
(CBC) is substantially higher than the proportion of those organized 
in local stations. As to occupations, the proportion of free-lance 
authors and actors organized is higher than that of other groups.-- 
Canada, labor press. 


Argentina 
New Minister of Labor and Socia] Security, On February 11, Dr. 


David Blejer, former Undersecretary of the Interior and chairman of 
the trade union department of the Union Civica Radical Intransigente 
(UCRI) political party, was installed by President Arturo Frondizi 
as Minister of Labor and Social Security. Dr. Blejer has the reputa- 
tion of being a mild nationalist, anti-Peronist and anti-Communist. 
He replaces Alfredo Allende, who was considered an opponent of the 
Government's firm policy toward labor. 


Dr. Blejer told press representatives after the ceremony that 
he had signed his first decree, granting the officers of the railway 
workers' union (Union Ferroviarios) the right to resume normal trade 
union activities. This had previously been done for other unions in 
whose activities the Government had earlier intervened and which had 
been put under mobilization orders. The Labor Minister also stated 
that he was studying the trade union situation, and that the Presi- 
dent would shortly announce the policies to be pursued by the Govern- 
ment toward the trade union movement. He added that he was interested 
in improving the machinery of mediation and conciliation, but that 
the Government has no present plans for changing the basic labor law. 


Labor specialists believe that all Ministry of Labor officials 
who are appointed in place of the scores who resigned with former 
Minister Allende will be UCRI members, and that the Minister will 
follow a policy of neutrality in the fight now being waged between 
the 62 pro-Feronist and the 32 prodemocratic unions for control of 
the Argentine trade union movement.--U.S, Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Brazil 


Inflationary Trends. Inflation, as measured by the rise in the 
cost of living, had reached a tempo by the end of 1958 (over 20 per- 
cent on an annual basis) almost equal to that of 1956. Recent 
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minimum wage increases of. approximately 50 percent for nongovernment 
workers and a bonus, for Government employees equal to 30 percent of 
their annual salaries would, it appeared, soon begin to be absorbed, 
as in previous years, by higher living costs. At the same time that 
the higher income measures were being considered, a new round of in- 
creases was noted in the cost of staple foods and services.--U.S. 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 





Industrial Employment Rises 1n Sao Paulo. Local employment of- 
fice statistics indicate an improved employment picture:in S&o Paulo 
in 1958. The surge in the automotive and related industries has been 
a major factor. Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil, now under con- 
struction, has not drawn much labor from S&éo Paulo, but has attracted 
people from the northeast. who might otherwise have entered the Sd&o 
Paulo labor market. Observers believe that the recent minimum wage 
increase will not cause significant unemployment, and employment 
prospects for 1959 are bright.--U.S.Consulate General, S&o Paulo. 


Bolivia 





Added Social Security Payments by Employers. A Supreme Decree 
published February 12 called for employers to take over, beginning ° 
January 1, 1959, the contributions to the marriage and family social 
security subsidies formerly paid by the Government. These contribu- 
tions are in addition to the 30 percent of total payroll contributed 
by employers to the Social Security Administration.--U.S. Embassy, 
La Paz. 


Cuba 


Political Dismissals Void. Law No. 34, signed by the new Gov- 
vernment on January 29, declared null and void all dismissals for 
political activities during the Batista regime. Persons dismissed 
were to be immediately reinstated, and those who had taken over 
their jobs to be dismissed. The reinstated persons are entitled to 
indemnity by applying to municipal judges through civil law channels. 


Some of the employers who had to dismiss workers under orders 
of the former government and who now have considerable numbers to re- 
instate have complained of the economic burden entailed. 


Antigambling Decree Modified to Save Jobs. Faced with the fact 
that gambling is an important tourist attraction and that tourism 
creates many thousands of jobs in Cuba, the Government modified its 
previous ban on gambling, following an orderly demonstration late 
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in January by several thousand employees who had been laid off from 
casinos and other tourist-related jobs. Fidel Castro announced on 
February 6 that foreigners would be allowed to gamble, since gambling 
provides jobs for Cubans. The Government has said, however, that it 
will tax the casinos heavily, and use the money for social improve- 
ments.--U.S, Embassy, Havana. 


Dominican Republic 


Minimum Wage, The National Wage Committee of the Ministry of 
‘Labor, pursuing its recently announced wage goal of 25 cents an hour 
as a minimum, has established this rate for the nonalcoholic-bever- 
age and cement industries. Rates of 21 and 20 cents have been set 
for the glass and alcoholic-beverage industries, respectively.--U.S. 
Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 





Labor Courts to Handle Disputes. Two labor courts set up in 
Ciudad Trujillo and Santiago under a new law will henceforth ‘handle 
disputes arising out of the execution of labor contracts. In the 
past, such disputes have been adjudicated by commercial and civil 
courts.--U.S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Colombia 


: ses. A new law requires 
onpianete in  oities of ¢ over 75, 000 inhabitants to provide transpor- 
tation for, or pay the transportation expenses of, al] employees. 
earning under 1,500 pesos (about $375) a month.--U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 





Panamg 


New Law Gives Workers Overtime Pay on Holidays. Law No. 60, 
effective January 12, 1959, requires overtime pay or compensatory 
time off for work performed on Sundays or holidays. The principal 
provisions of the law are: (1) If a worker is employed on Sunday 
and is not given compensatory time off, he is to receive overtime 
pay at the rate of 50 percent above his daily wage; (2) employment 
on a national holiday or a day of national mourning is to be paid 
at 150 percent above the daily wage.--U.S. Embassy, Panama. 
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Austria 


Worker Family Income and Expenditures 
workers' households in 1957, recently published in the new Austrian 
Statistical Handbook, show the following averages for the year 1957: 


Total .. 


Cc 


Gros c 


Head of household earned 


Wife earned ..... 
Children earned 


Other or 


sk 4 6 ee 


Foodstuffs .. 


Rent 


igin 


Light and heat 


Furnishings and 


Clothing 


Miscellaneous . 


sum 


Rye bread 


e e . e 


¢$ e@© © # @ @ 


interior upkeep aniodl 


e e e e e bd 


f . 


White bread .....e-. 


Flour 


Fresh and canned meats . 
Cold cuts... 


Eggs . 


Margarine... 


Butter 
Potatoes 
Legumes 


Fresh vegetables 
Canned vegetables 
Sugar and sweets 
Whole milk 

Skimmed milk 


Nonalcoholic beverages . 


Beer 


Wine and other alcoholic beverages ... 


1/1 kilogram=2.2 pounds. 


2/1 liter=2.1 U.S.pints. 





- Consumer statistics for 


77.87 kilograms 1/ 
17.67 kilograms 
26.46 kilograms 
32.04 kilograms 
12.06 kilograms 
178 kilograms 
6.92 kilograms 
5.33 kilograms 
62.47 kilograms 


1.09 kilograms 
39.40 kilograms 
1.77 kilograms 
32.40 kilograms 
75.30 liters 2/ 
2.36 liters 
2.4 liters 
17.27 liters 
10.2 liters 
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Production Gain Tops-European Average. According to statistics 
compiled by the European Economic Commission, 4 United Nations body,: 


Austria's production gain from 1953 to the third quarter of 1958 to 
an index of 151 (1953=100) was far above the 135 index average of 12 
European nations (10 Organisation of European Economic Cooperation 
nations plus Finland and Yugoslavia). Only Yugoslavia with an in- 
dex of 178 and France with 152 showed higher ratios than Austria; 
West Germany with 150 was just below. 


According to the report, the indexes of the metalworking and 
textile industries of Austria decreased during 1958, while those of 
the building materials industries went up seasonally.-—-Austrian press. 


Nationwide Hour Workweek Agreement Is S - On January 28, 
a nationwide agreement was signed between the Austrian Trade Union 
Federation and the Federal Chamber of Commerce, reducing the work- 
week for approximately 1.6 million workers from 48 to 45 hours as of 
February 1, 1959, without reduction in pay. It is estimated that the 
shorter workweek will increase hourly wage rates by 6.67 percent.The 
agreement cut in half the number of permissible breaks, such as cof- 
fee breaks, etc. To offset the wage increase, the agreement permitted 
some price increases subject, however, to approval by the Wage-Price 
Commission. 


Belgium 


Strike Opposes Closing of Coal Mines. The Government's decision 
of February 9 to close additional marginal mines as part of: its long- 
range plan to make Belgian coal more competitive resulted in a spon- 
taneous walkout of miners in some pits of the Borinage basin on Feb- 
ruary 13. The strike, which quickly spread to other coal mining ba- 
sins and other workers, was made official on February 16 by the So- 
cialist General Federation of Belgian Labor (FGTB) and the Confed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions of Belgium (CSC). A settlement was 
reached on February 24 and the miners in all but seven pits returned 
to work.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


France 





National fanlavers Confederation (CNPF) and the free trade Toliae 
concluded a collective agreement on December 31 establishing a nation- 
al system of supplementary unemployment compensation. It applies to 
the original contracting parties, and any others who may later join. 
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The agreement, marking a significant step forward ‘in French col+ 
lective bargaining practices, was concluded after 3 months of nego- 
tiations which were carried on in an atmosphere of encouragement, but 
noninterference, on the part of the Government, and an awareness by 
both parties of the desirability of augmenting the meager State un- 
employment assistance payments, particularly at a time when some in- 
crease in unemployment appeared as a distinct possibility. 


While severely criticizing the approach of negotiating this mat- 
ter through bargaining rather than legislation, the Communist-domi- 
nated federation made repeated but unsuccessful attempts to be in- 
cluded in the negotiations and has indicated that it intends to sign 
the agreement. As is the case with most collective bargaining con- 
tracts, this agreement provides for subsequent adherence, under which 
any national organization may join the system after its formal adop- 
tion by the original contracting parties. 


The agreement will be in force for 3 years and will be automati- 
cally renewed for subsequent 3-year periods unless notice of termina- 
tion or request for renegotiation is given by either party 6 months 
before the expiration of any 3-year period. 


The system will be headed by a bipartite national commission 
composed of two representatives from each trade union center which is 
a party to the agreement and an equal number of employer representa- 
tives. This commission will concern itself with all questions pertain- 
ing to the interpretation of the agreement and the scope of its ap- 
plication. It should be noted that agricultural workers, and miners 
subject to the miners' personnel statute, do not come under this 
scheme. Aside from these exceptions, initial coverage will automati- 
cally apply to all firms that are members of CNPF affiliates. The 
total employment of these firms in Metropolitan France is approxi- 
mately 5 million. 


The actual operation of the system will be the responsibility 
of a newly created national interindustry association called Union 
Nationale Interprofessionelle pour 1'Emploi dans l'Industrie et le 
Commerce (UNEDIC) which will coordinate and supervise a network of 
regional associations called Association pour 1'Emploi dans 1'In- 
dustrie et le Commerce (ASSEDIC). The UNEDIC will supervise a nation- 
al reserve fund called the National Compensation and Guarantee Fund, 
carry on liaison with public authorities concerned with employment 
and manpower questions, undertake employment studies on the national 
and international levels, and advise and cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in finding jobs for unemployed workers, as well as in vocation- 
al training and retraining. 
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To.qualify for supplementary unemployment benefits, a wage 
earner must have been employed by one or. several enterprises ad- 
hering to the system for 3 of the previous 12 months and must have. 
worked at least 180 hours in covered ene during the 3 months 
immediately preceding unemployment. 





The supplementary benefits will be paid up to 270 calendar days 
(9 months), with additional eligibility of 1 month at reduced bene- 
fit rates being earned. for each 5 years of service. The maximum dura- 
tion for drawing continuous benefits is 1 year, 


The benefits will be calculated on a calendar-day basis. The 
level of daily benefits will be equal to 35 percent of an employee's 
last 6 months' total wages divided by 180. If an employee's workweek 
averaged less than 40 hours during that half year, the wage calcula- 
tion will nevertheless be based on an assumed 40-hour workweek. 


The contributions will be 1 percent of payroll, excluding, how- 
ever (a) wages paid to employees over 65 years of age; (b) wages paid 
to employees not subject to or not yet covered by the agreement; and 
(c) wages that are above the ceiling applicable in computing contri- 
butions to a special supplementary retirement scheme for certain high- 
paid employees. The agreement calls for four-fifths of the contribu- 
tion to be made by the employer and one-fifth by the employee. 


While the trade unions were not successful in efforts to provide 
in the original agreement for supplementary compensation for the 
partially unemployed (those working less than 40 hours per week), they 
were able to obtain agreement in principle from the CNPF that such 
part-time employees should be brought into the system. The agreement 
stipulates that further joint study and consultation with representa- 
tives from the affected industries and geographic areas will be under- 
taken "with a view to seeking appropriate solutions" to provide 
coverage for the partially unemployed.--U.5. Embassy, Paris. 


Rise in Prices and in Minimum Wage. Prices began to rise in 
January, partly as a result of abolition of subsidies, extension of 
taxes to sectors previously exempt, and other actions by the new Gov- 
ernment. Increases ranging from 3 to 20 percent were instituted in 
public utility rates; postal, telegraph, and telephone charges; fuels; 
transportation; tobacco; and in various foods which had been tax 
exempt. The Government also authorized processing industries to ad- 
just their selling prices to include the increased cost of power and 
transportation. Thus the basis was prepared for an increase in the 
price of steel, which is expected to rise by an average of 8 to 10 
percent. Officials calculated that the total effect of all these 
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measures on the cost of living would be not more than about from 5 
to 7 percent, but many observers believed that the ultimate price 
rise might be greater. 


Though minimum wages are no longer tied to the cost-of-living 
index, the Government put a special wage increase into effect Feb- 
ruary 1 to minimize hardships for the lowest income groups. The 
4.48-percent average increase is somewhat smaller than the automatic 
rise that would have taken place 2 months later, on April 1, if 
minimum wages had still been tied to the cost-of-living index. A 
reported 600,000 French workers benefit directly from the guaranteed 
minimum wage, chiefly in agriculture, textiles, and certain other 
consumer-goods industries. 


In the past, an increase in the minimum wage has sometimes been 
followed by increases in other wages, often through private contracts 
between unions and employers. However, observers believe that with 
the bargaining power of labor somewhat reduced by a less tight labor 
market and some fear of unemployment, repercussions of the rise in 
the minimum wage may be limited. In a last use of decree powers early 
in February, furthermore, the Government spelled out the terms under 
which contracts with escalator clauses would be permitted, and limited 
operation of the wage-rate cost-of-living mechanism to relatively few 
instances. 


The rates of wage and salary workers in public employment were 
raised 4 percent on February 1.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Wi a ac The Renault 
automobile company, in a new 1959 collective bargaining contract with 
its employees, has granted a minimum 4-percent annual wage increase 
to be based on improved productivity. Several improvements in vaca- 
tion provisions are made, and those who have been with the firm for 
25 years or more are to get 24 "working days" annual vacation, in- 
stead of the usual 3 weeks.--French press. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Unemployment in the Coal Mining Industry. The crisis in the 
German coal industry was reflected in the unemployment situation 
during 1958. The total number of employed in coal mines declined 
by 21,167 during the year, to 473,946 on December 31. In addition, 
out of 130 mines reporting from the Ruhr area, only 19 had no idle 
shifts during 1958. In the others, 2,822,000 man-shifts were lost, 
involving losses in wages of over DM63. & million ($15 million). 
Through the end of January 1959, it was estimated that another 
DM9 million ($2 million) was lost in wages owing to shifts not worked. 
--U.S, Embassy, Bonn. 
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Iceland 


Communists Retain Control of Union. In elections for Central 
Board members, held January 24-25, the Communists retained control 
of Dagsbrun, Iceland's largest and most important union (unskilled 
workers), by a vote of 1,268 to 793.--U.S. Embassy, Reykjavik. 


Ireland 


New Congress of Trade Unions. A new Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions was established by the adoption on February 10, 1959, of a 
constitution amalgamating the Irish Trade Union Congress and the 
Congress of Irish Unions. The amalgamation will bring to an end the 
l4-year rift between the two federations. Headquarters of the new 
combined federation will be in Dublin, but it appealed, in an in- 
augural announcement, for the support of workers in "all unions 
throughout Ireland, north and south."--U.S. Embassy, Dublin. 


Netherlands 


Recruitment of Dutch Workers for East Germany. A good deal of 


publicity and controversy has arisen in the Netherlands over the 
departure on February 1 of approximately 90 Dutch laborers from 
Rotterdam for East Germany. It is feared that this is only the first 
of a number of such groups of contract laborers who will be: re- 
cruited to go behind the Iron Curtain. A Rotterdam firm which has 
contracted to supply skilled Dutch metal workers, bench workers, 
fitters, etc., to East German shipyards advertised and received 
about 1,000 applications, from which it selected 110 for the first 
trip. Some of these withdrew at the last moment. All of the three 
Dutch trade union centers have warned the workers against accept- 
ing such contracts, pointing out that although wages offered are 
enerous--DM40 (US$9.52) per week in Germany plus 110 guilders 
(us$28.95) per week payable to wives or dependents in Holland-- 
there are no acceptable guarantees of vacation pay, unemployment 
insurance, sick pay, or other conditions of employment. The first 
group went for a period of 5 weeks after which they are to be brought 
back to Rotterdam for short vacations and possible reenlistment. 


Italy 


Emigration Declines in 1957 and 1958. Though emigration is of 
prime importance in Italy's effort to match resources to population, 
and though the Italian Government is well aware of the importance 
of efforts to increase it further, emigration alone cannot be ex- 
pected to offset the natural increase in the population. A natural 
increase of 400,000 in 1957, with a net emigration of 175,000, left 
a net population increase of 221,000, well above the 188,000 in- 
crease in 1956. 
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In 1957, 227,974 Italians emigrated from Italy tc other coun- 
tries in Europe and the Mediterranean area, to North and South Ameri- 
ca, the Far East, and Australia. A total of 52,389 persons returned 
to Italy, léaving a net permanent outflow of population of 175,595 
during the year, which was less than in 1956. In addition, 169,814 
persons emigrated seasonally for work, an increase of about 10,000 
over 1956, These figures were prepared by the Foreign Ministry, which 
also estimated that emigrants remitted some $187 million to Italy, 
thus helping to increase payments surpluses. The Ministry estimated 
that during the first 6 months of 1958 gross permanent emigration 
was below 1957. 










































More detailed examination of 1957 trends shows, on the posi- 
tive side, a continued increase of permanent emigration to some 
European countries, which for the first time since 1930 exeeeded 
100,000; continued increase of seasonal emigration; a strong in- 
crease in emigrant remittances; and various accords afd agreements, 
legislative acts, etc., which are expected to favor emigration from 
Italy. On the negative side of the balance were: A strong decrease 
in transoceanic emigration, from 105,522 in 1956 to 73,799 in 1957; 
a high number of repatriates from Latin America and from the Medi- 
terranean countries; and a sizable decrease in emigration to Australia. 


The preliminary figures for the first half of 1958 indicate a 
continuation of unfavorable trends in Italian emigration noted in 
1957, particularly the contraction of transoceanic migration, not 
only to South America but also to the Commonwealth and Australia. 
This is pertly balanced by increases to some European Countries, but 
again the total there will apparently decrease in 1958 from 1957, 
in large part due to the decrease in emigration to France.--U.S. En- 
bassy, Rome. 


Norway 


Campaign to Offset Shorter Workweek by Increasing Productivity. 
A nationwide campaign to prevent a decrease in production as a re- 
sult of a reduction of the working week from 48 to 45 hours, effec- 
tive March 1, 1959, has been launched by the Norwegian Federation 
of Labor (NFL), the Norwegian Employers Association (NEA), and the 
Norwegian Productivity Institute (NPI). In a joint appeal to some 
7,000 plants, the sponsors call for management-labor cooperation 
in carrying out concrete measures to increase productivity. 


Plans for the campaign, including publicity within the plant, 
were outlined by NPI director Olav Skogen at a press conference in 
Oslo in February. A five-member advisory council, established by 
the sponsoring organizations to stimulate productivity growth, will 


10 
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be assisted by a Technical Committee, an Economic Committee, and 
an Inforration Committee. 





Addressing the press conference, Wage and Price Minister 
Gunnar Braathen observed that the shorter workweek would be intro- 
duced at a time when the Norwegian economy is under considerable 
strain, thus making heavier demands on labor and management than 
normally would be the case. 


The sponsor-appointed Economic Committee estimates that short- 
ening the workweek from 48 to 45 hours will result in about a 6.25- 
percent reduction of output, if the hourly production remains the 
same and there is no change in the labor force. Nearly 40 percent 
of all Norwegian wage earners will be affected by the shorter work- 
week. If 40 percent of the national output were to be cut 6.25 per- 
cent, the gross national product would drop about 2.5 percent. There- 
fore, to compensate for the 3-hour reduction in the weekly working 
time, average productivity will have to be raised by about 6.7 per- 
cent, the Economic Committee concludes. 


NEA Managing Director Asbjgrn Ostberg expressed hope that the 
45-hour week would not lead to a drop in production. He said the 
Employers Association wholeheartedly agreed that suggestions for 
maintaining the weekly output are addressed not only to labor but 
also to management. For labor, it is a question of using the work- 
ing time effectively, and for management, better planning and or- 
ganization, Director Ostberg concluded. 


NFL Vice President P. Mentzen said the Federation of Labor 
viewed the 45-hour week as essential to raising the standard of 
living. A further move to cut working time, he said, would depend 
on whether a production drop could be avoided. iii Government 
Press. 


Sweden 


Reduction of Workweek. According to the schedule set in 1957 
legislation on a shorter workweek, weekly hours would be reduced 


by one hour each year between 1958 and 1960, from 48 hours to 45 
hours a week on the average. Labor and manegement are free to agree 
on the manner in which hours are to be shortened, and labor has 
shown a decided preference for concentrating the increased leisure 
on summer Saturdays. In most sectors where this is technically pos- 
sible, some free summer Saturdays were introduced in 1958, and more 
will be added in 1959. 


11 
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In regard to 1959, central and local government workers have 
agreed with their employers on retaining the 47-hour week intro- 
duced in 1958 through the first half of 1959, and applying the 45 
hour week as of July 1, 1959-instead of six months later. (These 
agreements cover manual workers, while white collar workers con- 
tinue to work their traditional 40-42 hour week.) Similar patterns 
have been adopted in agriculture and in hotels and restaurants.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Stockholn. 


Shortened Workweek vs, Layoffs. Normally, management consults 


workers' plant organizetions when a decrease in production requires 

a choice between shortening hours and instituting layoffs. In recent 
months, a slackening of the labor market has somewhat softened union 
objections to reducing hours a a means of avoiding or postponing lay- 
offs. A recent study showed that in the textile and clothing indus- 
tries as many as 12 percent of the enterprises had introduced a 
shorter workweek in preference to layoffs, while in the metal indus- 
tries less than 2 percent of the firms had made this choice.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 





Government Action Against Unemployment. The Swedish Social 
Democratic Government is committed to maintaining full employment, 
which is organized labor's forerost demand. Under the influence of 
the full and overfull employment of 1950's, the term "full employ- 
ment" has come to be used in a very literal sense, denoting a situa- 
tion in which virtually all people seeking employment should be able 
to find jobs. The gradual increase in unemployment in 1957-58 above 
the extremely low level of the preceding years accordingly elicited 
insistent demands for governmental action. /For a note on unemploy- 
ment in various Swedish industries in 1957-58, see Labor Developments 
Abroad, March 1959/ In response, the Government has been striving to 
implement and expand existing programs for the creation of jobs and 
the relief of the unemployed. This policy, commonly referred to as 
"active labor market policy," has been adopted in preference to a 
Slackening of credit restrictions or other measures with a general 
stimulating effect, which, the Government fears, might get out of 
hand and result in inflationary pressures. Such measures as have been 
adopted or are under preparation to stimulate business are strictly 
controlled, and can be applied by the Government to specific indus- 
tries and specific areas. 





The cost of the active labor market policy is considerable,and 
is responsible for a large part of the expected deficit in the cur- 
rent budget. The moderate increase in unemployment during the year 
1957 had been limited to certain geographic areas and certain indus- 
tries (notably building construction). The problem was ‘met largely 
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by relatively inexpensive transfers of labor between localities and 
industries (payment of moving costs, erection of temporary housing, 
training courses for new jobs, etc.), while resort to expensive job- 
creating measures (public works, etc.) increased only toward the end 
of the year. The genera] decline in the demand for industrial labor 
in 1958 made it more difficult to transfer unemployed workers to new 
jobs, and necessitated substantial expenditure for job-creating 
measures. In addition, training facilities for the unemployed, which 
are considered a productive investment benefiting the individual and 
the economy in the future, are being greatly expanded. 





Experts of the Labor Market Board, the agency implementing the 
active labor market policy, have published a survey of governmental 
expenditure that helped to relieve unemployment in the fiscal year 
1957-58. It shows that of a total of 233.4 million kronor ($44 mil- 
lion), over 45 percent was spent on public works, creating many jobs. 
Thirty percent went for subsidies to trade union unemployment funds 
and to municipalities granting allowances to the uninsured unemployed. 
Nine percent was divided among such purposes as relocation, retrain- 
ing, and refugee programs. The remaining 16 percent went to administer 
the fund. 


The budget for 1958-59 made some provision for meeting an ex- 
pected increase in unemployment by higher appropriations for job- 
creating measures. Subsequently, however, additional expenditure’ was 
found necessary. In his draft budget for 1959-60, the Finance Minis- 
ter informed the Riksdag that expenditure for the relief of unemploy- 
ment in the current fiscal year 1958-59 is expected to exceed appro- 
priations in the voted budget by 301 million kronor (US$58 million). 


Unemployment insurance funds are operated by the labor unions, 
which receive four different kinds of governmental subsidies toward 
benefit payments. The subsidies are construed in such a manner that 
the Government's share in the funds' expenditure rises to a higher 
percentage as the expenditure increases. 


The Labor Market Board has released a preliminary computation of 
the 47 unemployment relief funds' expenditure in the calendar year 
1958, indicating that upwards of 130 million kronor (US$25 million) 
were paid in benefits, State subsidies covering some 60 million kro- 
nor. More than half the funds had to draw on their reserves. 


Some municipalities extend State-subsidized daily allowances to 
unemployed who are not members of unemployment relief funds or who 
have exhausted the relief to which they are entitled from their fund. 
--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 
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3 Western Europe 
United Kingdom 





n ": In Apri? 1956, the Minis- 
ter of Labour and National Service asked the National Joint Advisory 
‘Gouneil (composed of -representatives of the British Employers' Con- 
federation, the Trades: Union Congress, and the Management Boards of 
Nationalized Industries) to investigate practices impeding the full 
and afiietens: ‘use of manpower. The Request was made for two reasons: 


2 Beeey way of increasing production was s being examined, and it 
was felt that an improvemént in the use of manpower might be 
one such method. 


2. It was felt that the measures directed at business which were 
set forth-in the Restrictive Trade Practices Act should be 
_ paralleled by at least an inquiry directed at restrictive 
_» labor practices. (A restrictive labor practice was regarded 
as one which goes beyond what is necessary for the reason- 
able protection of workers in matters, for example, of safe- 
ty, health, and accepted standards of work.) 


The National Joint Advisory Council, on-receiving the Minister's 
request, decided that its first effort should be aimed at identifying 
the industries in which restrictive labor practices were a genuine 
problem. In this connection, it classified industries in three cate- 
gories: Those which had no problem, those which had set up machinery 
to deal with the problem, and those with deep-seated difficulties. 


By July 1958, the Council had assembled a large amount of rele- 
vant information, on the basis of which it concluded that 64 indus- 
tries, with 29 percent of the work force, had no problem; 42 indus- 
tries, with 39 percent of the work force, had set up machinery to 
deal with the problem; and 6 industries, with 7 percent of the work 
force, had deep-seated difficulties. The remaining 25 percent of the 
work force, employed largely by white-collar "industries" (govern- 
ment, banking, insurance, etc.), were not covered by the Council's 


survey. 


The industries with deep-seated difficulties were: (1) electri- 
city; (2) heating, ventilating, and "domestic engineering;" (3) paint- 
ing and decorating; (4) road haulage; (5) shipbuilding and repairing; 


and (6) the paperbag industry. 


In an interim report published in February 1959 and giving the 
above facts, the Council stated that it intended to ask for reports 
on progress made in this field by the various industries.--United 
Kingdom, Government press. 
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; R s - British wages and 
isin eimce ‘World War II — developed through four stages. In-each 
stage, the rise in actual camntnge exceeded the rise in peiaracncwncn wage 
rates. Etim 





In the fifst stage, from 1945 to 1951, British cunde ees were 
cooperating with the Government's policy of "wage restraint," in‘an at- 
tempt to prevent inflation. In those years, therefore, wage rates rose 
only slightly. By contrast, actual Eter rose : substantially,’ for . 
three reasons: 


1. Piecework had spread tring the war and continued to be nee: 


2.. There was an increase in the amount of roverténs worked, partly 
resulting from a decrease in the standard workweek. 


3. Since workers were in short supply, many employers paid higher 
wages than the established industry rates. This was especially 
true in "engineering" (i.e., the machine industries), where the 
practice even led to friction between employers' associations, 
which favored adherence to the established rates, and individu- 
al firms, which, competing for scarce workers, offered higher- 
than-standard wages. 


In the second stage, between 1951 and 1955, established wage rates 
rose steadily and fast, but actual earnings rose atill more, because 
piecework, overtime, and wages above the established rates continued to 
outstrip the rise in wage rates. In 1955, the proportion of workers en- 
gaged in piecework reached a new high of 40 percent of all workers in 
manufacturing, as compared with only 33 percent in 1938. As to the pay- ' 
ment of wages above the established rates, many advertisements of job 
vacancies read, significantly, "not union rates," meaning higher than 
established rates. 


In the years from 1955 to 1957, which constituted the third stage, 
increases in established wage rates became "seasonal" rather than 
steady, but, as in the previous postwar periods, actual earnings rose 
more than wage rates. In fact, the margin of earnings over wage rates 
reached a peak of 41 percent in 1957. 


Since 1957, the pace of advance has slowed somewhat in both wages 
and earnings, in step with the general slowing of economic expansion 
in the United Kingdom. The average rise in established wage rates was 
only about 4 percent in 1958 (compared, for example, with 10.5 percent 
in 1951), and the margin of actual earnings over wage rates has de- 
clined from the 1957 peak of 41 percent, owing in part to short-time 
working in some industries.--British Press. 
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» Real Wages Rise in, 1958. Statistics published early in 1959 
showed that in 195€ about 11.25 million wage earners--not including 
clerical or other salaried workers--received wage increases aver- 
aging over 3.5 percent, while retail prices rose only 2 percent.-—- 
United Kingdom press. 





Exclusions from Unemployment Benefits. The National Insurance 
Act of 1946 as amended contains in section 13, paragraph I, a pro- 
vision which disqualifies from unemployment benefits those who are 
thrown out of work by a trade dispute (i.e., a lebor dispute). The 
provision reads: 


A person who hgs lost employment in an employed contrib- 
utor's employment /i.e., in a position in which he was_an em- 
ployee contributing to the unemployment-insurance fund/ by 
reason of a stoppage of work which was due to a trade dispute 
at his place of employment shall be disqualified for receiving 
unemployment benefit so long as the stoppage of work continues, 
except in a case where, during the stoppage of work, he has 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in the occupation which 
he usually follows_or has become regularly engaged in some _ 
other occupation [ana becomes unemployed in the new situation/ 


The disqualification is not imposed on any person who can prove 
that he is not involved in the dispute, either directly or indirect- 
ly. Specifically, such a person must show not only (a) "that he is 
not participating in or financing or directly interested in the trade 
dispute which caused the stoppage of work," but also (b) "that he 
does not belong to a grade or class of workers of which, immediately 
before the commencement of the stoppage, there were members employed 
at his place of employment any of whom are participating in or fi- 
nancing or directly interested in the dispute." 


The trade union movement, on several grounds, objects to the dis- 
qualification from benefits of a person thrown out of work by a trade 
dispute. In the first place, the British Trades Union Congress (TUC) 
contends, a "stoppage of work . . . due to a trade dispute" can mean 
a@ lockout rather than a strike. In such a case, the worker is deprived 
of unemployment benefits not through his own voluntary decision, but 
through a decision made by the-employer. 


In confirmation of this contention, the TUC cites a ruling of 
the National Insurance Commissioner which reads: ". . . to be due to 
a trade dispute within the meaning of Section 13 (1) a stoppage of 
work must be in the nature of a strike or lock-out . .." The TUC 
also points to a lock-out in the film industry in 1954, in which the 
dismissed workers were denied unemployment benefits. 
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The TUC favors, on this point, the restoration of the safe- 

guard contéined in the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1924, which 

provided that workers involved in a stoppage due to a breach of 


agreement by the employer should not be disqualified from receiving 
unemployment benefits. 








A second objection of the TUC to the present law is directed 
against the requirement that a person thrown out of work be able to 
show that he is not involved in the dispute either directly or in- 
directly, in order to qualify for unemployment benefits. In a recent 
statement, the TUC declared: "Over the years, the findings of the 
National Insurance Commissioners have tended to make it more diffi- 
cult for workers to prove that they fulfill the conditions laid down 
under (a) and (b) in order to escape the disqualification." 














A third objection voiced by the trade unions pertains to the 
"]2-day rule" which has been applied in administering section 13. 
Under this Fule, an employee discharged within 12 working days be- 
fore a stoppage of work at his place of employment is presumed to 
have lost his employment by reason of the stoppage, unless he can 
show-~(and this, the TUC contends, is exceedingly difficult to do) 
--that his discharge was totally unrelated to the dispute which 
brought on the work stoppage, and that he would therefore have been 
unemployed even if the stoppage had not taken place. 


Finally, the TUC points out that disqualification for unemploy- 
ment benefits leads not only to the loss of the actual sums which 
would otherwise be received, but also to an additional penalty.Those 
receiving the benefits are "credited" with the full weekly insurance 
contributions, while those disqualified must pay the very much re- 
duced ‘contributions of unemployed persons not receiving benefits. ‘ 
As unemployment benefits are related to contributions previously 
paid in, there is danger, if the stoppage continues for a substantial 
period, that the disqualified individual will also suffer from the 
reduction of his unemployment benefit in a subsequent year.--British 
labor press. 





Effect on Age on Work Force Ratio. According to a recent study 
published by the Ministry of Labour and National Service (The Length 
of Working Life of Males in Great Britain), when males born in a given 
year reach 30 years of age, 94.37 percent of them will be alive, and 
99.50 percent of these will be working; but when they reach 65 years 
of age, only 66 percent will survive, and of these only 87 percent 
will be working. Just 1 year later, at 66 years of age, a sharp drop 
in the percent of the survivors who are working will manifest itself 
from 87 to 60 percent. But at 68 years of age and thereafter, less 
than 50 percent of the survivors will be at work.--British press. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
Czechoslovakia 

Work Quotas and Productivity. A Czech newspaper reported on 
February 21 that new wage rates and norms (work quotas) had been 
introduced in 48 industrial factories and in 24 enterprises of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. By the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1959, the number of factories affected was expected to rise 
to 86, Another periodical reported that in one chemical plant, the 
introduction of the new wage-norm plan resulted in higher wages for 


63.4 percent, and lower wages for 14.1 percent of the workers, while 
22.5 percent continued to earn about the same as before. 


The Government's discussion of the wage and work norm revision 
program continued in the press. A current feature of the discussion 
is the attempt to convince workers that, they will be much better off 
if they show initiative toward furthering their education and in- 
creasing their skills and qualifications. Articles cite cases where 
workers who heave gone on for higher training have immediately in- 
creased their earnings. 


Top Level Committee for Technical Development Created. On Feb- 
ruary 15, the press announced that President Novotny had appointed 
Minister Vaclav Ouzky chairman of a newly created State Committee 
for Technical Development. Functions of this new agency are: (1) 
Operation of a center for technica] and economic information; (2) 
direction of an Office for Norm-Setting; (3) direction of an Office 
for Patents and Inventions; (4) publication of technical literature; 
and (5) participation in the training of technicians. The new agency 
appears to be a more elaborate successor to the former Office for 
Inventions and Norm-Setting.--U.S. Embassy, Prague. 





Hungary 


Reduction of Workhours. According to Hungarian reports, more 
than 25,000 workers employed in places detrimental to their health 
will have workhours reducéd to 36, 40, or 42 hours per week during 
1959, depending on the hazards of the particular job. Some 2,000 
to 2,500 workers in the chemical industry, 3,000 to 4,000 workers 
under the Ministry of Health, and about 25,000 workers in the metal- 
lurgy and machine industry will bé affected. It is also planned to 
reduce workhours of postal employees, railway workers, engine drivers, 
and others.--U.S. Embassy, Budapest. 
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Soviet Union 
Factory Workers to Help Maintain Public Order. A new system of 


street patrols is heralded as an instance of a continuing effort to 
educate workers and others for participation in the administration 

of a communistic society, by transferring to them many of the functions 
of the Soviet state administrative and judicial organs. 


Early in March, both the Communist Party and the Government ap- 
proved a draft of a provisional decree formalizing the prevailing 
structure and functions of volunteer street patrols drawn from among 
members of the trade unions and the Young Communist League (Komsomol). 
The Soviet press had previously reported that on the initiative of 
trade union bodies in Leningrad, a movement of volunteer factory 
workers' street patrols had begun in November 1958, and was spreading 
under trade union promotion to other Soviet cities. Factory trade 
union committees pass on the applications of outstanding young work- 
ers for patrol duty after working hours. The patrols, whose members 
wear red armbands, are authorized to stop all persons, including 
children, who violate traffic regulations (violations include jaywalk- 
ing and hanging on the outside of streetcars), who do not queue up 
properly for buses, who commit crimes or engage in street fighting or 
otherwise misbehave (as by using coarse language or creating dis- 
turbances in theaters and clubs), or who are in a drunken condition 
in public. In case of a minor violation, the patrol will talk it over 
with the culprit; in case of a more serious violation, including 
drunkenness, it will escort him to the police station. The work of 
the patrols was reported as being coordinated in each district of a 
city by a council of Communist Party, trade union, and police repre- 
sentatives; there is also a central council for the city as a whole. 


The importance of the workers' patrols movement may be indi- 
cated by the number of persons involved in the city of Ryazan (1956 
population, 136,000). There, each district or ward was reported as 
scheduled to have a detachment of 300 to 500 persons, each detachment 
being subdivided into brigades of 70 to 80 persons, and eéch brigade 
into groups of 15 to 20 persons. It would appear that a patrol is 
drawn from members of a group. (A picture of a five-man patrol in 
Leningrad was published in the trade union daily Trud on December 4, 


1958. )--USSR Press. 
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NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 


Aden 


r - Following are wage rates in the chief occupa- 
tions in the Eastern Aden Protectorate: 


Wage rates 
Cecupation Shillings Dollars 

Laborer ........ 5-8 a day 0.71-1.13 
Carpenter ...... .15-16 a day 2.12-2.26 
Pt 4.2 haves . . 13-15 a day 1.83+-2.16 
Driver ..... . « 150-350 a month 21.17-49.40 
Soldier .... . . + 150 and rations a month 21.17 
Clerk-Government . . 150-300 a month 21.17-42.34 
Clerk-civilian .. . 200-400 a month 28 .23-56.46 
. | SEE ea 220-510 a month 31.05-71.98 
Head of Government 

depertment. . .. . 450-800 a month 63.51-112.91 


Unskilled laborers work 8 to 9 hours a day; the hours of Govern- 
ment departments are 7:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Friday and Islamic holi- 
days are observed. 


Labor emigration is characteristic of the country. Skilled la- 
bor is rare owing not only to the general lack of development, but 
also to skilled workers' practice of going abroad to seek employment. 
There is also a chronic shortage of farm labor in the Protectorate, 
since farm workers are attracted’ to Saudi Arabia where the pay is 
generally higher. 


The local States have no labor departments and there is no labor 
legislatior. as such, although some points of the Sharia law are ap- 
plicable to labor problems. There are no social security benefits in 
any of the Eastern Aden Protectorate States although funds from both 
the United Kingdom and Quaiti State provide for some free medical at- 
tention for the poor. The Quaiti charitable fund is derived from im- 
port taxes and channeled into use for education, buying drugs, and 
alms distribution to the poor...U.S. Consulate, Aden. 




















__Near East and Africa 
Guinea . 

ILO Membership. Guinea has been admitted to membership in the 
International Labour Organisation. It is the 10th African nation 


to become a member. 


Iran 





New Trade Union Policy. In the last quarter of 1958, the Minis- 
try of Labor implemented its previously announced policy with res- 
pect to trade unions by recognizing 24 labor organizations as legally 
in existence.--J.S. Embassy, Tehran. 


israel 
Labor Exchanges Nationalized. The Employment Service Bill, es- 


tablishing a Governmental employment service to replace the existing 
system of labor-operated labor exchanges, was passed by the Knesset 
(Parliament). Thc law, effective April 1, 1959, provides for place- 
ment of workers exclusively through State employment exchanges, for 
vocational training and guidance, and for collection and analysis of 
data on conditions affecting the labor market.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Morocco 


Unification of the Civil Service. On December 8, the Prime Minis- 


ter's office announced that, retroactive to October 1, 1958, the grade 
and salary system within the Moroccan Civil Service would be unified; 
at present each Ministry and Agency maintains its own system. Under 
the new regime, the lowest grade of the classified service is to be 
paid 160,000 francs per year, with an additional 10,000 francs for 
each higher grade (420 francs=US$1); automatic increases based on the 
cost of living are also provided, as well as a housing allowance. ac- 
cording to grade. In addition, a special allowance of 28,000 francs a 
year will be paid for each minor child, up to a limit of six children. 
--U.S. Embassy, Rabat. 


Tunisia 

The Government and Labor. President Habib Bourguiba, in his third 
consecutive weekly speech on Tunisia's "economic battle," delivered on 
January 29, 1959, in the presence of Ahmed Tlili, secretary general of 
the Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT), made the following 
points: 
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Funds for industrialization will be obtained from various 
sources, including the Civil Service Retirement Fund, the fund 
(made up of employers' contributions) from which family allow- 
ances are paid, and a minimum annual contribution of 5 dinars 
($11.25) from every union member. The mechanics for collecting 
the union members' contributions will be decided upon at a meet- 
ing of Tunisia's Provincial Governors in the near future. 


Tunisian workers are 4 valued element of the nation, and 
they have abandoned outmoded ideas of the class struggle in the 
interest of national solidarity. In line with the recognition of 
workers' importance in the economy, workers' committees should 
be given a role in the direction of large industries. 


For the present, however, workers must not insist on the 
Government's implementing the letter of Tunisia's social legis- 
lation. They should, instead, concentrate on the achievement of 
increased productivity. It is even possible that a reduction of 
wages will be necessary. 


Finally, the President mentioned his conception of a para- 
military construction force: 


We envisage the organization for young people of 
a National Work Service modeled after military service... 
During such a period of, service, the young people will 
be called to work in the interest of the country, with- 
out salary, or with a small remuneration, as in the army. 


--U.S Embassy, Tunis 





Foreign Labor Unions Prohibited, The Tunisian Government has 
gust promulgated a law regulating the operations of unions (law 
59-4 of Jan. 10, 1959), under which foreign labor unions are pro- 
hibited from operating in Tunisia. However, citizens of other 
countries can become members of Tunisian trade unions.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Tunis. 
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EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Japan 


Minimum Wage Bil]. The House of Representatives approved the 
Government-sponsored minimum wage bill on February 26, after voting 
down, 234 to 126, an amendment proposed by the Socialist Party which 
would have liberalized its provisions. Legislative activities had 
been paralyzed from February 19 to 24 by a walkout of opposition 
Socialists protesting the Government's attempt to hurry the bill 
through without debate. With regard to another major issue, the Ca- 
binet agreed in principle on February 20 to ratification of Internation- 
al Labour Organisation Convention No. 87 on Freedom of Association. 
--Japanese press. 


Union Head Dies. Hasashi Kageyama, President of the strongly 
anti-Communist All-Japan Seamea's Union and a Director of the Japan 
Productivity Center, died of a heart attack on February 2. 


Korea 


Program to Reduce Unemployment. The Central Policy Committee 
of the governing Liberal Party has drafted a 10-point program to re- 


duce unemployment, now estimated at 2 million or over. The program, 
which will be recommended to the Government for implementation this 


year, calls for: 


The establishment of a comprehensive long-term economic devel- 
opment program; expansion of the scale of investment; emphasis on 
investment in productive enterprises and reduced investment in non- 
productive projects; balanced development of agriculture and indus- 
try;, balanced development of large and minor enterprises; increased 
exports and balanced international payments; the enactment of an un- 
employment insurance law; the expansion of unemployment assistance 
offices; the ehlargement and improvement of statistical offices; and 
improvement of educational facilities, especially the vocational 
education system. 


Separate measures will be adopted, according to party spokes- 
men, to provide employment for those discharged from the Armed Forces. 
A press report indicates that the Government is also planning to 
spend some 45 billion hwan (US$90,000,000) on a public works program. 
It is estimated that this will provide 240 days' work during the year 
for slightly over 200,000 workers at an average daily wage of 912 
hwan (500 hwan=US$1).--U.S.Embassy, Seoul. 
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Malaya 


New Rubber Wage Pact. Malaya's 300,000 rubber industry gmployees 
received a fixed minimum wage, incentive bonuses, and better working 
conditions when agreements were signed on February 6 by representa- 
tives of the Malayan Planting Industries Employers' Association (MPIEA) 
and the National Union of Plantation Workers (NUPW). This assures rub- 
ber tappers of a guaranteed minimum daily wage of M$2.20 (US$0.73), 
and establishes incentive bonuses for rubber obtained in excess of 
fixed minimums, a 6-day workweek, and a 74-hour workday. Also, the 
daily wage of the rubber employee will increase as the price of rub- 
ber rises, but if the price of rubber declines, will not drop below 
the agreed minimum. The agreements will not take effect until June 1, 
1959, as both the MPIEA and the NUPW need time to explain the some- 
what intricate agreements to the plantation owners and plantation 
workers.--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 


Philippines 
Constitution for Merged Trade Union Center Approved. Nineteen 


labor federations and national unions, on February 17, approved a 
draft constitution for a projected single national federation to be 
called Katipunang Mangagawang Filipino. The constitution will be sub- 
mitted to a national convention which is scheduled for April 25 and 


26 in Manila. 





The constitutional drafting committee and the so-called unity 
movement of which it is the voice have both been under the chairman- 
ship of Cipriano Cid, President of the Philippine Association of Free 
Trade Unions. For the past several months, representatives of the 
major federations have been meeting in order to seek a basis for uni- 
ty. Heated debates developed in the drafting committee as a result of 
@ proposal by President Ignacio Lacsina of the National Association 
of Trade Unions to insert a provision in the constitution requiring 
the new federation to work for a society "based on the principles of 
social democracy." Anti-Lacsina trade union leaders proposed a con- 
stitutiona]l provision in its place stating that the new federation 
would work in accordance with the principles of a free enterprise 
society.--U.S. Embassy, Manila. 














SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Gilbert, Milton, and Associates. Comparative Nationa] Products and 
Price Levels: A Study of Western Surope and the United States. 
Paris, Organisation for European Economic Cooperation, 1959(?). 
168 pp. 


Extends the earlier Milton Gilbert and Irving B. Kravis re- 
port (An International Comparison of National Products and the 
Purchasing Power of Currencies, OEEC, 1954), which presented 
comparative estimates of gross national products and expenditure 
and relative price levels in the United States and four Western 
European countries--France, Germany, Italy, and the United King- 
dom--to Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Norway, and car- 
ries the data through 1955. 


Simpson, Keith, and Benjamin, Hazel C. Manpower Problems in Econo- 
mic Development: A Selected Bibliography. Princeton, Princeton 


University, 1958. 93 pp. 


The bibliography is designed to aid those who are concerned 
with a wide range of problems of human resource development as 
related to economic growth. Though most of the items listed were 
published in the United States, a number deal with aspects of 
manpower problems in other countries. The references are grouped 
in broad divisions. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


U.S. Dept. of State. Basic Labor Report /on the Belgian Congo/, 
Washington, 1958. 111 pp. Processed. Unpublished report. 


Unclassified section of an authoritative report to the De- 
partment of State from the U.S. Consulate General, Leopoldville. 
Background as well as current information, including statistics, 
on labor force and manpower, wages, lebor unions, collective bar- 
gaining, labor legislation, social security, and related topics. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia, Departamento Administrativo Nacional de Estad{stica. 
Memoria de las Encuestas sobre ‘Ingresos y Gastos de las Familias 
de Empleados y de Obreros de Bogota, Barranquilla, Calf, Medell{n, 
Bucaramanga, Manizales y Pasto, Metodologia Aplicada para Ac- 
tualizar las Bases de los Indices del Costo de la Vida /Keport on 
the Investigation of Incomes and Expenditures of the Families of 
Wage and Salary Earners in Bogota, etc., and Methods Used in 
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Constructing the Basis for a New Cost-of-Living Index/, The Noven- 


ber 1958 number of the periodical Economia y Estadistica. Bogota, 
1958. 350 pp. In Spanish. 




































Results of a special study of wage earner and white-collar 
workers' families. Statistics are presented on family composi- 
tion, education, housing, employment by industry and by occupa- 
tion, family and employee income, and family consumption. 


G Fi IC 


Germany, Statistisches Bundesamt. Das Arbeitsgebiet der Bundes- 
, Stand Mitte 1958 /The Fields Covered by Federal Statis- 


tics as of mid-1958/. Wiesbaden, 1958. 208 pp. 


Lists the subjects covered by all statistical series published 
by the Statistisches Bundesamt, indicating where the data appear. 


ZRELAND 


Ireland, Central Statistical Office. Statistical Abstract of Ire- 
land, 1958. Dublin, 1958. 338 pp. 


Contains data on the labor force, wages, hours of work, safe- 
ty, and welfare. 


MEXTCO 


Mexico, Secretarfa del Trabajo y Previsién Soci4l. Cuaderno 22-23. 
Mexico, D.F., 1958. 43 pp. In Spanish. 


The Secretaria publishes statistical and other information 
from time to time in the Cuaderno. Issue No. 22-23 presents des- 
criptive and statistical data concerning labor in the industries 
under Federal jurisdiction. These industries are: Mining and me- 
tallurgy; petroleum; textiles; electric light and power; com- 
munication and transport; and chemicals. 


The contents include the following: (1) Tabular analysis of 
different methods of payment of workers in a sample of 25 mining 
establishments, 1955; (2) number of employees in industries un- 
der Federal jurisdiction in 1957; (3) table showing terms of re- 
vised labor contracts reported to the Labor Ministry in accord- 
ance with law, including summaries of fringe benefits;(4) table 
of wage increases in specified branches of industry, 1953 to 1956; 
(5) labor conflicts (in industries under Federal jurisdiction) 
brought before the Federal Council of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, terms of settlements, number of strikes, and activities af- 
fected;(6) work accidents, by industry, in industries under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, 1953-57, indemnities paid, number of workers 
affected, causes and frequency of accidents. 
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Table 1 A. Indonesia: Minimum daily wages in various industries on Java 
Minimum daily wages (in rupiahs }/) 
Industry 1955  Peginning of 1956) 1957 
Food and beverages ... ++ | 3050-4.50}  4,00-4.50 400-5 .00 
TE a eet ewes 5 6.00 6.70 8.00 
I 6. eh eck g ee ewe - 4.50 4.50 4.50-5.00 
Sugar and rice factories ; 4.50-5.85 4.50-6.25 500-6. 50 
Chemical ......2+-ee-e 3.50-5.00 4.50-6.00 4.50-6.00 
es ee ee 3.50-4.00 -- -- 
Pupnitme. 6 oo ow es ‘ 3.50-4.50 3.50-4.50 4.00-6.00 
ee en ee 3.50-4.50 4.00-5.00 4.00-5.75 
Transport companies ..... 5 .00-7.00 -- -- 
Metallurgic. ......2e- 5.30-6.00}  5.50-6,25 5,756.50 
Ghipbublding ... . 0. ese 5.30-6.25 -- -- 
Cocomut of]... 2 1 2 2 0 ee 6.00 7.00 7.00-10.00 
Ice factories .......-. 4.50 4,.50-6.75 6.25-7.75 
Table 1 B. Indonesia: Minimum daily wages in estate agriculture 
Vinimurm daily wages (in rupiahs 
Industry and area oakley ages £ i) 
195Gb | 1955 1957 
Java 
Sugar estates: 
SI se. be to 6 0 re sene 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Payments in kind...... 3.80 4.10 4.20 4.80 
Total wages ..... o eh teen 8.60 8.70 9.55 
Perennial crops: 
Cash wages ....... é 3.50 3.50 4.25 4.50 
Payments in kind...... 2.16 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Total wages ........ 5.66 6.15 6.90 7.15 
South Sumatra 
Perennial crops: 
Cash wages .......e. - | 3.75 3.75 4.25 4.25 
Payments in kind. ..... 6.64 7.60 7.60 7.90 
Total wages wee es f0.39 | 12.35 11.85 2.15 

















]/It is difficult to translate the value of the Indonesian rupiah 
into American currency. At the basic official rate, 1 rupiah is worth 
8.8 U.S.cents. However, on the black market 1 rupiah during the period 
covered by these tables was worth only about 3 cents; it has subsequent- 
ly declined in value to about 1 cent. The gap between the two rates has 
been partially bridged by a series of special rates for various cate- 
gories of exports and imports, at which the value of the rupiah ranges 
from about 1 cent to about 3 cents. 


Note: The source does not indicate whether the wages given are 
usual going rates or legal minimums, or how inclusive or typical they are. 


Source: Bank of Indonesia, Report for the Year 1957-1958, Djakarta, 


no date, pp. 200-201. 
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and March 1958, by occupation 


Table 2. Iran: Average daily wage rates in the Sari area, March 1956 








Average daily 


wage rates 





Occupation (in rials ]/) I 
T1956 | 1958 , 
EE, bn a en ch ah. 5 Dich ate? Oh 4: 08 8a 147 158 
De. | a a ry 0 03? 2 9d. A 8 ee oe ot fae 150 
Bricklayer, mason..... - Pe eer rere 140 
AR. sade as 0 2 0 eee a eee el ae 200 
Sl PE or ae ee ee ee ee 130 
baat eee ee ee eee 170 180 
Lineman Se ae ee ee eee ee ee 93 110 
Laborer, construction ae gaa es iY ia hk & oe 55 55 
ee ee has A ae > hahaa 180 
Metalworking machine operator we be 4 * 6p pee oe 200 
Metal shop worker, skilled ... hinectreeaitg~ip-sepae 174 
Constructional steel fitters, skilled Eres © 210 
cami DD mortar; ORAReE oc ee ee tk 8 ee te 100 100 
Pe Sa Se ee ee ee 50 50 
Textile (mule) spinning operative ......... 200 200 
Machine loom weaver, skilled ....... icant 70 73 
Hand loom weaver, skilled....... ~ren ger e 65 65 
PrN As cla bee 0 8 bh te ee 8 eae 130 
0 RE Pare ee eee ee ee eee 170 
Telephone installer ........-. he 6) 86 we aa 100 
Power station operator .......-. eras: 850 
sg ee Be oan Cae ve ee 90 95 
Traveling vendor .......->5 ag gy a . 60 7h, 
I Sg gg Ven gk ee 50 50 
Coe CVeeeerame WPRGe) 2 0 cc sb acest oe se 0 | oe 130 
Weiter temcereme GOGO) oo tech ct tte tt 72 75 
hee 6 6 as RE En ey ae 40 50 
a ee aes eke 6 i aoe at we, me lee 70 78 
Shodealier . 3%. in. TS PRE Sas oe es 80 80 











Note. Statistics for the Tehran area are not available. The 
rates given for the Sari area (Ostan 2), however, are believed to ap- 
proximate rates prevailing in Tehran. Rates for 13 other areas vary 
greatly, some being higher and some lower than the rates given for 
Sari. They are available from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Occupational titles are related to the International Labour Of- 
fice job classifications used by the Iranian Employment Service. 


Ministry of Labor wage surveys do not cover all employers, and 
the tabulation should be regarded as giving a rough indication of 


average wage rates, rather than precise figures. 


1/1 rial=US¢0,0131. 


Source: Ministry of Labor of Iran and U.S. “mbassy, Tehran. 
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Table 3. 
21 years and over,&/ October 1957 


Netherlands: Average hourly earninge+/ of production workers 





Industry 


Average hourly 
earnings (in Dutch 


sacle 


any 





Extracting industry: . 

Coal mining: underground workers..ccccccccccccvecsccccsccvccven 

Manufacturing... cccccsecccctcccscvcccccenccccseeeeeecscsccececeeee 

Food preparation (excluding beverages) ...cccccccccsccccccoceecs 
Slaughtering and preparation of meat for export..ccccccccccee 
Manufacture of dairy PTOGUCES ccecccceccecdccccccccscccecccese 
Preserving of fruits ‘and Vegetables, .cecccsccccccccccccccccce 


Grain. milling and atiimal fodder ,,.ccsccreccrecscccssccccccece 


we svossstosectsssccosssseseresessscsssssssosssrer GR AMIOMMEL:. 


Rice and barley, pudding powders, vermicelli and 
macaroni, biscuits | and Gee baseceseedoencecs eeeeoeeeeoeaoaoeoesne 
Bread (including MIND ccaavantacsoebeosecesesonrensss+ees 
Potato Wi atso0deeondeeneneeenbedecceséicecatnnoeneeeee cent 
Sugar DEOEE ce cccccsccdcccccccccccccccceccecccccceccccceeeeecs 
Manufacture of cocoa, chocolate, and sugar confectionary,,,,, 
Margarine .cccccccccccccccssccccesecescevesceccvevesseesecsece 
i? Prrrrr rer rrr ror rrr rrrerer ry rerreryrrreyersrrerrrrrerrerrri rir iti 
BOVELALEB co scccvcccccccccccccccccceecc sce eeeeeceeseceoeeseeoece 
Di sti lleries .ccccwccccccccccccccdeccccccsécccccceccscoseseece 
Beer WOMNUEED c < o'n 0060000 bbcee Fetecedesecccoesoeseooescensess 
TODACCO vecccccccccccccecesesecececeseccccecececcceccceesccecees 
Tobacco PYOGUCEE - coccsccccccecccccdescccccccccescccccvccccces 
CAZATE ccvccccccevccccccccecccsceseereccesccccesececececeeeees 
Cigarettes. ccccccccccccccescessececccesccrcevesseccccccescere 
Textiles .ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccesecsceneeesececcconeseres 
Wh co deccvecccecodecseccen se cecteeses Cecaseceteosceooesooescs 
Baht c cic cannviandhidh 000s 0n00 0 téd6eedde dedcsoecéessnmssseotibenes 
Stockings and Me cavecectecekedidestesécbesdhiceseéskhetnd 
Cotton and VANON ccovcccccccccccccvcceccccccccccccgvcccccceece 
Mats and CAPEStrLesssrccccccccsccsccsscvcccvcescevccvscccceve 
Footwear and other wearing WPT] sisvocecovevvccedevccevsvece 
SHOCS . ovcnccocedeccccccseccercceccccececvescccesscevesecceecs 
Other weari APPETOL, a cvccocccccccescvcccccectosesccncceese 
Wood products (except Sarak Cee, cccorescecccecennchessoncesece 
Dame lis bee con catbecocechececoceneoecendscceeneens cabeese dede 
Wood SOR OIEa cb ons 00% co nn0 ceneks Coewe dace +anthh covawtddamane 
ROMPRs ccccceccsepeneescechececcocecenees cones oboe ceesedees eee 
Furniture and fixtures 
Purti ture.ccccaccccecccccccccvcccvecccecccccccccesecececssees 
Paper and paper product Beccvccccccccccseesccccccccccccccsececees 
WOOT o 0.0 0-05 090000600 07cesecntceeeennccees cecceseoes secetéesoes 
Cardboard ec oc 000060 000deee ccc c0e0el ens ecedcecocenes socccseees 


P r products Lg = > «tpn tah ogee iplgaglynaiaapesteicnlen Seely aK 
Printing and allied indus CBs eccccccevecccceccecceccesseseece 


Books,, commercial and newspaper printing, ...ccccccccccscccces 
DediMRete. i. aise bcdiec cdb'bcbin chen chovcdbecdcddsbeddbeceve 
Lithographic Andustries, .cccccccccccccccccvesccceccccsecvcecs 
Chemigraphie: TOPToduction, .cocccceccescccscece Covccccccecoce 
Leather and leather products (excluding Lootwear),..sccccececes 


Leather CANNING. coccccceccccccercccecceceveoevecveceevecsoces 


‘Male 








Leather PLOdUCEBecccccccccccerocccnccrecererccrerverecereres 


See footnotes at end of table, — 
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* 1,82 


1.78 


1.77 


1.60 © 











Table 3, Netherlands: Average hourly earnings2/ of production workers 
21 years and over, October 1957--Continued 











Average hourly 
Industry earnings (in Dutch 

\E guilders 3/) 
Manufacturing-—Contiimed Male Female 
Rubber products. .ccccccccccsecsccsscccssccscsssccesvesgeseseces 1.79 1.08 


Chemicals and chemical POGUCES. oc cccsccccccvcccscccesccceseves 1.82 1,0 
Artificial fertilisers, etc. @eeeeeosceeoeoeaooeeeeoeaoeeoaeee ese ese eed 2.03 
_ Painte COOH EOEEOE ROOT EHEC OEEESEE OOOO SOTO EOOEHOOEEDEEOE® 1.73 
Soap, perfumes, etc. COPECO EEOEEEEEHEOEOEOC ECHO HEEEORELOEEOE 1.76 1,03 
Pharmaceuticals and Gressingse.cesccrccveccocccscccecescecece 1.72 1.02 
; RAYON cccvccccccdecccvcccccsccsscsscccessscsaesesesseeseeerees e&1 
Artificial PAder.eccccsccccccsccscccsevveacevesesesscccevcses 1.79 1,09 
Petrolewm ANd’ COA] pProducts..ecerccccccccccccccceccccccesccccccs 2017 (4/) 
Earthware, glass, limestone, and BONE. ccocccccccccsccccerecocce 1.72 @ 
Brick. ..coccc.cccadccccececececceceseeseeeeeecesaccceseceecese 1.77 (i) 
TdmastomGecdcccecdccccccccescccccccccccccecccecccseseeereecce 1.81 ( 
Clay pipes, floor and roofing CALO. cccccccecccccccccccccceces 1.67 ( ) 


Earthware and WUBIN, 0 6 cccdccccceccceccccseccoccecuecccece 1.65 e's) 
we dow 50 se haa Re ps Oe Ml SA RT iA he a 1.69 (4/) 
GUMBBs cc ccecccccddssedeccesdcdiccccccccccccescccccccesqecoece 1.70 1,02 


Metal products, ships, air and road transportation equipment... 1.84 1 
Pao Bae tts ryt Met rede dedeehele-teeeb 1.95 ( ) 
eous manufacturing industries, other than above 
Watte den sister Porgingecccccccccccscsccsssccessescesccseces 1.77 (4/ 
Diamond ANdUBEIYe Scececccvecccccccccccvecccecccsceceessesecoce 2 
Construction: 
Land and marine construction; and dredging, street and 1.72 Gy) 
road EEF CEP OTPL ERTL ELE LP ETL ETT CCTCCOTTT ELT. 1.72 ( ) 
Public construction and utilitios....cccccccccscscccecccercccces 1.88 
Services: . 
Laundries and ironing establishments... ccccoccecsececcccceccsccee 1 
Dry cleaners ‘And AyerBecccccccccscccccccccccesecccccsceccccecee 1.73 1,09 
Average of manufacturing, construction, and services ......... 1,81 1.08 


]/ Statistics on earnings are collected annually by the Netherlands Central Bure 
of Statistics for 1 week in October, The individual entrepreneur may choose 
in October but is asked to select one as representative as possible, Participa Treg en~ 
terprises are predominantly big and medium as businesses, beking in those industries 
where emall business has an t bss (construction, baking, laundry, etc.) are 
anal} besineogie incladed 4u the surv include straight-time as well as 
piece rates, overtime, paid travel ti tims, and paid short periods of Bnet ne Taxes and 
workers' social security payments are also included, Social security payments made for 
the worker the Pore excluded, In general, the Dutch Government has attempt- 
ed to abide the 1 ILO convention in collecting e statistics. It deviates, 
however, to extent that profit shares, Christmas and New Year bonuses, paid vaca- 
tions, and other benefits given on ‘occasions, are not included oon they oc- 
cur the selected week of Octo Average hourly earnings are calculated 
dividing total earnings for the week by the total mmber of hours worked. “Number 
$e hours worked" is defined to include overtime, paid travel, and paid periods of short 

2/ Production workers ond and *related groupe". (ma maintenance, del delivery, warehouse : and 


hea personnel, workers (wu wding, t the foreman who 
Steet reese siti, Hayy siasetndy len, bteey,sarte 
3/ The official and actual rate of exchange is 1 Dutch guilder=US $0.2632. 


4/ Wo information. 

Source: Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (Central Bureau of Statistics), 
Statistiek der lonen, October 1958. 
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Table 4. Norway: Average hourly earnings of adult men in 
manufacturing and mining, third quarter, 1958 }/ 





Average 


hourly earnings 
(in kroner 2/) 








Total e e e e @ e e e e e e e e e eo 2 e 


Mining ..2-ecceccececves 
Food and food products ... 
Breweries and soft drinks .. 
Tobacco ..... ae ear ae 


, Sc ee ° e 
POTD «sc 6 ©. Be 0 wee ee et 8 ° 
Clothing ...... eae +. ee 
Building products of wood ek ae ee 


Furniture and other wood products . 
Wood processing .......++e-s. 
Paper and cardboard products ... 
Graphic industry .......2-ee-. 
Leather and leather products .... 
Chemical and electrochemical industry 
Electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
Earth and stone industry .....+e«e. 
Metal industry ....++-.e-e+e-eeeee 
Steel shipbuilding .......-+-e+e-s 





5.59 








industry 





EEE TET OS OT ETT TES UU ES OF 
SESSSRRERSRERRGRAG 





l/Includes pay for straight time, piecework, overtime, and holi- 


days. (Compulsory nonwage expenditures amount to approximately an 


additional 10 percent of the payroll.) 
2/1 krone=US$0.14 


Source: Statistisk Sentralbyra, Statistiske Meldinger, Oslo 
(Central Statistical Office, Statistical Information). 
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